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girls, employed in making up the material, were taken ill. Mr. Stokes also 
examined a green mat in use in his own house, and a cardboard box for bon¬ 
bons. The mat, which weighed 9 ounces, contained 21 grains of white arsenic; 
the box, which measured 5 x If inches, contained one-tenth of a grain of white 
arsenic. Ten per cent, of wall-papers analyzed contained arsenic, and, of 
late years, it has been found in playing cards, the glaze of enamel stew pans, 
and in some furs, those prepared by amateurs. Mr. Stokes recommends that 
the use of arsenic for producing colors should be prohibited by law.— Sanitary 
Record, vol. x. part 113, November, 1888. 

Typhus Fever in Eastern Germany, and Necessary Precautions. 

In the third number of the Vierteljahreeschrift fiir vffentliche Geeundheitxpflegc 
for 1888, appears an article on typhus fever considered from a hygienic and 
sanitary police point of view, by Dr. Simon, of Breslau, a part of Germany 
which suffers more than almost any other from typhus. He points out the 
difficulties which until recently prevented the diagnosis of the disease, but 
said that the enormous contagiousness of typhus has aided the sanitary 
authority in early recognizing an outbreak; typical cases, he found, occurred 
mostly when the epidemic is at its height. The disease is spread by tramps 
and vagabonds, and finds a suitable soil for propagation wherever the ground 
has been rendered damp and unhealthy from floods, or in the overcrowding of 
small, damp, badly ventilated dwellings, where dirt and poverty are to be 
found. The special localities in Germany where typhus is almost endemic, 
are those provinces nearest to Russia, such as East and West Prussia, Posen, 
and Pomerania, and it increases in intensity in proportion as it nears the 
Russian frontier. Dr. Simon also gives an account of epidemics which 
occurred in 1868 and 1876 to 1878, in East and West Prussia, and in Breslau, 
showing that in the latter city the one quarter in which the disease was most 
severe, was that which contained marsh land and stagnant pools of water; he 
also states that, after a thorough drainage and canalization scheme was carried 
out, the fever no longer appeared. 

He then proceeds to consider the precautions to be taken to prevent epi¬ 
demics of typhus in districts where for years the disease has been endemic, 
and states that they can be most efficiently carried out by the cooperation of 
the State, the communes, and private individuals, by raising the standard of 
culture and cleanliness amongst the people, and by an improvement in trade, 
and consequently in the circumstances of the poor. The local authorities can 
aid by carrying out drainage schemes, by enforcing cleanliness in houses, by 
preventing over-crowding, and by providing suitable accommodation for all 
classes. There should be a larger number of hospitals in the districts than at 
present exist; where, if possible, there should be thirty beds available for 
every 10,000 inhabitants. The local authority can also make suitable arrange¬ 
ments for disinfection, and also for ambulances which would be available in 
case of need. Strict watchfulness should be exercised over small inns and 
places where tramps are likely to assemble, and on all occasions of pilgrimages, 
emigration, fairs, and other times of collection of crowds, great care should 
be taken to enforce sanitary measures. These precautions must be taken 
before the outbreak commences, but as soon as the first case occurs, notifies- 
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tion of all doubtful cases should be insisted on; all houses should be visited 
in search of sick persons, and when found they should be isolated, if possible 
in hospitals, if not, in their own homes, where daily disinfection should be 
enforced according to the Berlin regulations of 1887 for disinfection. In 
country districts, where it is difficult to obtain nurses or persons who under¬ 
stand disinfection, special provision would have to be made by the local 
authority; they could probably obtain the necessary staff to carry out the 
instructions from the nearest town. 

During times of epidemic prevalence of typhus, all infected inns, all schools 
and insanitary dwellings should be closed, and it would be well to postpone 
the meeting of large numbers of persons for manoeuvres, public vaccination, 
or other purposes. The arrangements for disposal of the dead must neces¬ 
sarily be carefully attended to; bodies should not be washed, but laid in 
cloths soaked in a solution of carbolic acid, and buried as soon as possible. 
Dr. Simon also considers the public mind should be kept as tranquil as pos¬ 
sible by means of constant reports in the papers as to the state of health of 
the district. 


Inspection of Meat. 

It was decided in 1883 in Berlin by the town authorities, that all fresh 
meat not slaughtered in the public abattoir should be subjected to an inspec¬ 
tion by competent officers before being permitted to be sold, but, owing to a 
variety of reasons, it was not until April, 1887, that this could be carried into 
effect. In the Vierteljahresschrift fiir 'offentliche Gesundheittplege, Bd. 20, Heft 
4, 1888, Dr. IIerlivig, superintendent of the meat inspectors, gives an 
account of the work which has since been accomplished. The most difficult 
task was to find suitable places for the inspection stations, and also trust¬ 
worthy assistants in this work of the authority; what was suitable for 
Cologne, Bremen, Hanover, and Munich, did not seem so for Berlin, and 
even the most careful inquiries proved at first unsatisfactory. Amongst 
many the feeling was that this inspection was unnecessary, and that if car¬ 
ried out it would endanger the fresh meat trade in the market, that the 
butchers’ stalls in the new market would be empty, and that, on account of 
want of competition, the price of meat would be very much raised. Besides, 
it was urged that of the few butchers who might continue their trade, none 
would bring diseased meat to the station. 

However, in spite of all opposition, the work of inspection was commenced, 
and has proved most successful. At first there were eight inspection stations, 
all close to the main thoroughfares or railway stations where meat would 
arrive, or near the market places, and one was erected in the central abattoir 
itself, so as to be accessible for the eastern portion of Berlin, but this last 
station was soon given up, as the butchers from the suburbs preferred to buy 
either meat which had been killed, or to kill it at the public abattoir. One 
station, that in the central market place, is always open, but the hours for the 
others vary according to the work, some being required from 3 A. m. to 10 
A. m., others from 12 to 7 a. m., and some from 7 r. M. to 7 A. M„ when there 
is much work to be done. No inconsiderable amount of trouble was taken to 
obtain the necessary staff, which consisted of 116 persons, and these on Tues- 



